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XXV. — On the Social and Domestic Traits of the African 
Tribes/ with a Glance at their Superstitions, Cannibalism, 
etc., etc. By Consul Thos. J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.S.L., F.E.S., etc., etc. 

More than three hundred years have passed away, since 
Shakespeare made the Prince of Morocco to address Portia, 
the rich heiress of the Merchant of Venice, in the following 
words : — 

" Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed livery of the burnished sun, 
To whom I am a neighbour and nigh bred : 
Bring the fairest creature northward born, 
Ml here Phoebus' fire scarce thaws the icicles, 
And let us make incisions for your love, 
To prove whose blood is reddest — his or mine." 

Yet despite of the assertion lately endeavoured to be demon- 
strated in a work by Dr. Bucknill, On the Medical Knowledge 
of Shakespeare, that the bard " who wrote not for an age, but 
for all time", had " sound views on physiology and pathology", 
the extract from his writings which I have just repeated makes 
me doubt the aptitude of such a character, whilst allowing an 
extensive range for poetic license. To my humble thinking, 
more is needed to enable us to judge of the attributes of hu- 
manity than the colour of the blood, even in what my fair 
hearers may consider the all-important matter of love. For, 
although I presume to lay no doubt on the fact of any African 
to be found between Cape Blanco and the Cape of Good Hope 
possessing as red and as healthy a life-fluid as the most vigor- 
ous and intellectual member of the Caucasian race, I neverthe- 
less feel much pain at being obliged to lay before you evidence 
from my own observation, tending to show that he is not ex- 
actly the style of " man and of brother" which mistaken en- 
thusiasts for his civilization depict him to be. 

The vast continent of Africa is nearly five thousand miles in 
length, and above four thousand five hundred in breadth (at its 
greatest extremities), being computed at an area of thirteen 
millions four hundred and thirty thousand square miles. It is 
inhabited by a hundred and fifty millions of people, chiefly 
composed of Moors, Arabs, and Negroes, as original tribes. 
Yet, amongst the present population, the Mulatto element is 
very prevalent. With no portion of it is the commingling of 
races more vividly perceptible than with the Filatahs, of whom 
I have recorded some curious analogies with the early Anglo- 
Saxons of Great Britain, in my little work on the Niger- Tshad- 
da-Binue Exploration, published nearly six years ago, by 
Messrs. Longman of Paternoster Row. 
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The correct ethnology of this interesting race is not yet de- 
cidedly ascertained, although it has been treated of specially 
by Drs. Latham and Pritchard, as well as by a French writer, 
M. Frouberville. They are called Filatahs by the Bornuese 
people ; Filanahs by the Haussa ; and Footas, Foolahs, and 
Poolahs by each other in respective segments of their tribe. 
Some persons believe them to be of a Carthaginian origin, with 
a mixture of Negro blood ; whilst others attribute their primi- 
tive stock to the Arabs, who invaded Africa in the seventh 
century, and, crossing the continent, commingled with the 
various tribes of Negroes. 

That they hold an important position in Africa in the present 
day, is patent from what Mr. Hodgson writes of them, in his 
Notes of Northern Africa, as follows : — " They are found 
spread over a vast geographic region of 28° to 30° of longitude 
(1500 miles), and of 7° to 8° of latitude (500 miles). They 
extend from the Atlantic Ocean from the mouths of the Senegal 
and Gambia Rivers on the west, to the kingdoms of Bornu and 
Maudara on the east ; from the deserts of Sahara in the north, 
to the mountains of Kong in the south. This wide superficies 
is more than 700,000 square miles, which is equal to the fourth 
part of Europe, and the tenth part of the immense continent of 
Africa.'; 

Leaving aside, however, the matters of their government, of 
their truculency in the propagation of Mahomedanism, and of 
their pastorality, all of which have been lately set forth by the 
illustrious traveller Dr. Barth, let us look, though only exter- 
nally, at a few features of their social life, and these will be 
proofs of the poet's idea that " one touch of nature makes the 
whole word kin." 

You will be surprised, no doubt, to hear that I brought 
down with me from the tribes of Filatahs, in Central Africa, 
" iron heads of spears with wooden shafts", and " iron spiked 
ferules", " heads of javelins", and " arrows", double-edged 
swords", " knives", " beads for ornaments", " pottery-ware for 
culinary purposes", exactly similar in pattern to those that are 
described by one of your Secretaries, Mr. Wright, in a paper on 
the Fausset Antiquities, which he read before the British Associa- 
tion at Liverpool, five years ago, and which antiquities, I need 
scarcely tell you, were excavated at Canterbury, as well as 
proved to have been used in this country before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity to our shores. Even the cowrie (the shell 
of the cyprea moneta), which is described in Mr. Wright's 
paper as having been found amongst other relics of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, is in this very day the currency amongst the 
Filatahs. 
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It may perhaps increase the interest of my statement, which 
can be demonstrated by the articles I brought home (being de- 
posited at the Royal Institution museum, at Liverpool), when 
I add that they were obtained from tribes, who had no record 
of ever having been visited by any white man previous to the 
time of our voyage, at the end of 1854. 

The assertion made by statistical writers of two-thirds of the 
gross population of Africa being slaves subject to the governing 
power of the remaining third, is one whose accuracy I very 
much doubt as regards its numerical proportions. Such a 
calculation may be correct if applied to partial districts on the 
coast, for along there the principle of serfdom has many grades. 
A boy, who is my property, may be owner of another boy or 
boys, each of whom may be owner of boys in his turn. Be- 
sides this, there is really no broad line of demarcation between 
the master and slave class. For a freeman gives his daughter 
as wife to a favourite slave, and if the latter be a smart boy, he 
is left heir to his master's property when that person dies ; 
thus, in fact, the slave becomes an owner of his own father and 
mother, should they happen to be amongst the property which 
he inherits from his late master. 

It would require a score of volumes to treat properly of the 
extensive ramifications of this order of things, and to set it 
forth in all its many phases of despotism, from the mighty 
potentates of Ashantee and Dahomey to the petty owner of a 
single nigger boy. For a man's position in Africa is not esti- 
mated by the extent of land he holds or the quantity of chattels 
he possesses, but by the number of his slaves. 

The system of pawning, as it is carried on in many parts of 
the Gold Coast, as well as through the country interior to 
Lagos, presents a curious feature of domestic life in Africa. 
This kind of bondage, though but temporary, is as frequently 
involuntary as it is the opposite condition ; and it is sometimes 
a peculiarly African way of paying debts by the labour of 
slaves, who become thus pawned. When a man is pawned, it 
is generally at an usurious rate ; and often an amount of fifty 
per cent, interest must be paid by his owner before he can be 
redeemed. 

Children born whilst their mothers are in pawn need to be 
redeemed at from four to four dollars and a half each. If a 
person die whilst in pawn, his or her relatives cannot take away 
the body for the purpose of burial till they have paid redemp- 
tion money. To this a compromise is sometimes made by allow- 
ing whoever buries the body to be security for the debt. 

Whilst on the subject of debt, I may mention that, amongst 
the Efik tribe at Old Kalabar, there exists a very free-and-easy 
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way of liquidating these, in the fact that responsibility for debts 
is not a particular, but an universal liability on the district to 
which the debtor belongs. As, for example, if a debt be due 
to me by any man in a neighbouring town, I have a liberty — 
supposing I possess the power — to distress the goods or capture 
the person of any other man in the same district, and keep him 
in durance vile till his neighbour's debt or debts be paid. Of 
course such a capture must be effected by stratagem ; but once 
I have a man in my power, possession gives me all the points 
of the law, and if he be a fellow of worth, I could keep him as 
prisoner till every item due to me by any or all of his tribe 
were liquidated. 

The languages of all the African races being unwritten, there 
exists no literature amongst them, save with the Arabs, whose 
chief book is the Kuran, of which enough is known to justify 
me in omitting further allusion to it here. 

Along the coast, however, the diversity of dialects is so 
marked within limited spaces, that Capt. Adams says, " the 
Tower of Babel might have been erected in any of these dis- 
tricts". Up the Kameroons — the Old Kalabar — and the Bonny 
districts, there exists in a locality interior to each a tribe en- 
titled the Qua people. And it is a curious circumstance, that 
the Quas of Kameroons speak a different language from, and 
know nothing of, those of Bonny and Old Kalabar, the Qua 
inhabitants of which know nothing of each other. 

That the title " Qua" was originally the generic name of a 
single tribe, I cannot doubt ; although no legend chronicles its 
having been scattered, or the origin of its nomenclature. But 
it is an interesting subject of reflection for the philologist, that 
these three segments of one tribe, though still bearing the same 
name, articulate in entirely different dialects. 

Amongst those tribes who have picked up a jingling of 
English, the most prominent feature of their Anglo-African 
jargon is bombast, of which I will give you a short illustration. 
One one occasion, as soon as a man-of-war steamer had dropped 
anchor in the harbour of Mourovia, the capital of the Negro 
republic of Liberia, a canoe was seen to be shoved off from the 
shore, whose occupant, directly he came alongside, handed to 
the commander a letter couched in the following words : — 

" Gentlemen of the Man-of-War, — I shall be happy to see 
you on shore. Mrs. H. sends her love, and will be happy to 
wash your clothes. I have the honour to be, gentlemen, yours 
affectionately, J. H., Colonel of the Liberian Militia." 

This combination of love and soap-suds, especially coming 
from the wife of a colonel, has enough of grotesque on the face 
of it to spare any further comments from me. 
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A very poetic idea exists on parts of the western coast about the 
first formation of the world. Amongst some of the tribes on the 
Gold Coast, it is believed that, when God made the world, He 
created one black man and woman, and a like pair of whites. 
The black being of course His favourites, He gave to them the 
choice of two articles placed before them — namely, a sealed-up 
box, and a sealed letter. In their avarice, they took the box, 
which they found to contain nothing but a few worthless metals ; 
and therefore to the whites was left the letter, which told them 
everything — where to go, how to build ships, to make cloth, 
and guns, and powder, and rum : the three last of which, I am 
sorry to say, our merchants teach these people to be the acmi 
of civilization. 

No more ready explanation of the abstract ideas of theology 
entertained by the native Africans need be adduced, than an 
example of it elicited from a member of my own household at 
Fernando Po. 

Amongst our Krumen servants was one very knowing fellow, 
to whom the name of Wilson had been given by his first em- 
ployer — for they are invariably renamed by their European 
masters, when on their primary voyage from their native 
country — and he was the cockswain of my boat's crew, as well 
as our attendant at table. When narrating to Mrs. Hutchinson 
on one day some incident or other connected with the ten years 
he had been attending a missionary school at Cape Palmas, she 
asked him, what did he learn, or what did he know about God ? 
The question seemed to puzzle him an instant, for he only gave 
a vacant grin ; but observing her to repeat the inquiry with a 
serious air, he immediately assumed a solemnity of look, and 
said he knew God very well — " God be very good, and make 
two foine things no man fit to make." " Only two I" exclaimed 
she, no doubt surprised at his limiting our Creator's omnipo- 
tence to two facts ; and, being anxious to hear his explanation, 
requested him to tell her what they were. It would need an 
actor with the comic genius of Robson or Buckstone to imitate 
the manner in which Wilson, his finger exploring his hair, and 
a curious leer in his eye, replied : — " Mammy, dem two ting 
God make be foine past what any man can make. One ting be 
Shleep — foine, foine ting, mammy, no man fit to make dat ; 
and tother thing be Sunday, when no pusson have for work." 
So that this man's ten years education did not impress on his 
mind any ideas of God's beneficence displayed otherwise than 
in making sleep and in creating Sunday. 

Each town or district of every tribe has its own head, or 
king, or chief, who is supreme arbiter of life and death in 
matters of social government. 
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On many occasions the ju-ju king or high priest is appealed 
to by parties deeming the religious portion of their laws to be 
the most influential. But, even in cases of this kind, the civil 
king or chief has the ju-ju man under his private control. 

The position which a ju-ju priest holds is nevertheless very 
important. He is the moral custodian of the tutelary deities, 
as well as the dispenser of superstitious rites. The tutelary 
deity of Brass district is a boa constrictor ; of Bonny it is the 
iguana ; and each other locality has its specific ju-ju — many of 
them being skulls,trees, flowers, stones, or other inanimate things. 
The worship of these idols is rather of a passive kind ; for no 
prayer or adoration is offered up to them. The boa constrictor 
and iguana are nevertheless held in such reverence, that they 
are allowed to come into the houses, and eat any sort of chop 
which lies in the way. 

It is death to any man to cause injury to one of these rep- 
tiles ; but if one be found dead, it is rolled up with white cloth, 
and then tied in a mat to be buried, whilst the firing of guns 
and drinking of rum are carried on during its interment. In- 
deed these crawling brutes are buried with the highest military 
honours, amongst a people who often sew up their dead slaves 
in pieces of country matting, and have them thrown without 
any formula into the rivers, where they become food for the 
crocodiles and the sharks. 

It is a saddening consideration, the primary fact which starts 
up before us in our review of social and domestic life in Western 
Africa, that all the women, be they daughters or wives of kings, 
chiefs, or wealthy traders, are bond fide slaves ; not even per- 
mitted to protest against the disposal of their fate by the 
stronger sex, whether it be of death or dishonour. An entirely 
different condition of affairs is recorded by Dr. Livingstone as 
existing on the east coast of Africa. He tells us that amongst 
one tribe it is the custom, when a man marries a woman of a 
neighbouring village, that he should go to her house to live 
with his wife, and that the chief occupation of his matrimonial 
condition was to carry home fire-wood for his mother-in-law. 
In another district, the doctor found a rule of civil jurisdiction 
which you will allow to be rather peculiar to African society. 
There, whenever a woman assaulted her husband, she was 
brought to the market-place to be tried in the Palaver House, 
and, if found guilty (as it pains me to confess was sometimes 
the case), her sentence decreed as punishment that she should 
carry her husband home on her back. This, however, by the 
peculiar logic of the sex, became converted into a triumph ; 
for, as she went along, women's heads were thrust out at the 
different doors by which she passed, and female voices ex- 
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claimed with energy — " Give it to him again ! give it to him 
again ! give it to him again !" 

The statement which you all may have seen in the papers a 
short time hack, in reference to the sacrifice hy Badahung, 
King of Dahomey, is but the superlative of a condition of 
affairs of daily occurrence, amongst many of the West Coast 
tribes. For sacrifice is an established institution with those 
people, whether it be of a social, a superstitious, a govern- 
mental, or a reprisal character. To explain what I mean by 
a social sacrifice, I may relate that on the Gold Coast it 
is a custom with natives of position and wealth to purchase 
a young slave of their own sex, or sometimes to select one from 
amongst those previously in the house, and to bestow on him 
or her the title of " Crabbah" or " Ocrah" the meaning of 
which is, that the slave thus entitled is in future to be looked 
on as the soul or spirit, or Alter ego, of the master or mistress. 

These favoured persons wear a chain of gold or white beads 
around the neck, to which is attached a large medallion of gold to 
denote their rank. They are treated with great indulgence so 
long as they behave well. In Ashantee, the favourite 
" Ocrahs " of the great men are slaughtered on the death of 
their masters, it being considered necessary that they should 
accompany them to the next world. A similar wholesale 
slaughter of slaves, with a like intention, takes place in Old 
Kalabar, on the death of any great man, and the King of 
Dahomey thinks the highest honour he can pay to an European 
visitor, is to have a battii, of sixty or seventy negroes for his 
entertainment before breakfast. 

At the mouths of several of the Palm Oil Rivers, in former 
times (even of those of Brass and New Kalabar at the present), 
there existed the custom to sacrifice an Albino female child to 
the sharks, which were considered the ju-ju of these rivers. 
No case has ever been recorded of any such victim objecting to 
her fate j for they are indoctrinated with the belief that in the 
world of spirits to which they are going, it is their destiny to 
be married to a white man. 

Amongst the greater portion of the tribes contiguous to those 
rivers is found a curious kind of similia similibus principle, in 
the fact that whatever species of death is inflicted by a mur- 
derer, exactly the same fashion is dispensed towards him when 
he is brought to capital punishment. For example: a ju-ju 
king was murdered a few years ago by a madman, in New 
Kalabar, who cut his wrist as well as stabbed him in the body, 
and although the murderer was shot whilst endeavouring to 
conceal himself in a tree, as soon as he fell to the ground, his 
wrist was cut, and his body stabbed likewise by those who 
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were in pursuit of him. The same custom is carried out even 
to the fact of eating a man, if the person for whose murder he 
is punished has been also devoured. 

Although the natives of New Kalabar had a great faith in 
that ju-ju king, ranking him on all state occasions before their 
civil monarch, King Amakree, they held in higher reverence a 
superior spirit supposed to exist in part of the Oru country, 
some three months journey from Kalabar, and in a direction 
trending towards Aboh, up the river Niger. It is entitled by 
them, when speaking of it to an Englishman, " the long ju-ju 
country." Parties are sent there to pass through an ordeal for 
serious crimes. It is believed that the ju-ju of that place, who 
is supposed to be a female, knows everything — and it may be 
unnecessary for me to state, for the information of my lady 
hearers, that she is not the only woman since the days of Dido 
and Diana who was entitled to the possession of a like qualifi- 
cation — knows everything, the names of all the ships in the 
river, the merchants to whom they belong, and the super- 
cargoes engaged in trading operations. The district in which 
this Delphic oracle is supposed to reside, is described as a 
species of amphitheatre, surrounded by hills. As soon as the 
accused arrives near a certain bush, only two persons at a time 
(the accuser and the accused) being allowed to approach the 
sacred precincts ; the former makes the charge in a loud tone. 
The latter is then called on by some mysterious voice to say if 
he be guilty or not ; of course the plea of innocence is inva- 
riably advanced, whereupon the culprit is told to go back. 
The simple people of Kalabar, who have never been there, 
profess to believe that if the man be innocent he can retire 
without any impediment; but if he be really guilty, that in 
spite of his denial, his feet become glued to the ground, when 
water springs up, rising, rising, rising gradually till it overtops 
him, remaining stationary above his head till he is drowned ; 
then as the water sinks again into the earth, it draws him with 
it by some kind of mysterious cohesive attraction, leaving his 
head over its surface. 

The mighty network of ju-juism or fetishism is too extensive 
in its ramifications to be unravelled in a single lecture. 
Through all the districts where it prevails, it exists as the 
basis of the social and domestic brutalities, not even excepting 
the festivals of cannibalism ; for here the ju-ju king is the pre- 
paratory butcher of the feast. In the old Kalabar district, we 
find an order, or institution, termed Egbo, on which the 
governmental foundations are based ; the word is derived from 
Ekpe, the Efik name of tiger. The king, chiefs, and freemen 
are members of the Egbo fraternity, and it, in fact, constitutes 
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the ruling power of the country as much as the queen, lords, 
and commons do with us. There are eleven grades of it, the 
three higher of which are not, under any circumstances, obtain- 
able by slaves. 

In former times the Egbo title was entirely confined to free- 
men ; the second or third generation of a slave born within the 
pale of an Egbo man's dwelling being partly liberated by the 
fact, and allowed to purchase his freedom (if he had the means) 
after his master's death. 

Of the ceremonials of initiation into its mysteries, nothing is 
known j but every eighth day a man goes about the town 
during Egbo meeting, dressed in disguise to simulate a spirit, 
and he has leave to flog every slave, man, woman, or child, 
whom he meets to his heart's content, in order to keep the 
system in terrorem over the heads of the serf population. The 
Abiadiong, or sorcerer, of Old Kalabar, who receives his autho- 
rity from the Egbo magnates, is the domestic tyrant, from 
whose despotic power no one is safe, unless those who are able 
to pay him well. 

His functions may be thus explained. No death of any 
king, chief, or man of great importance ever takes place in Old 
Kalabar, in which the charge of Ifod, or witchcraft, is not made 
against some person ; for these people having no knowledge of 
death from physical causes, every occurrence of this kind is 
attributed to sorcery. 

Then an Egbo meeting is called by proclamation of the town 
crier, and the nearest relative points out whatever number of 
persons he or she may wish to have tested as suspects. The 
accused are therefore condemned to the Ana, or ordeal of the 
esere (poison bean), which is supposed to kill only the guilty, 
and to be innocuous to the innocent. It is administered by the 
Abidiong. Of the value of its harmless character, you may see 
a very good account in the Monthly Journal of Medicine, for 
March 1855, in an article by Professor Christison, of Edin- 
burgh, in which that gentleman records the fact of having 
nearly poisoned himself by experiments with it, upon his own 
person. So that, in truth, the bean being a deadly poison, the 
chance to those who take it, of escaping death, is about equal 
to what it was in former times in England, when an old woman 
was tested for witchcraft by being thrown into a pond, with 
the comforting alternative that if she sank and was drowned, 
she was declared innocent ; whereas, if she floated, her buoy- 
ancy should be considered prima facie evidence of her guilt, 
and so she must die. 

At Kalabar, as on other parts of the coast, they have a 
triennial purification of the towns, which is styled " Indok," 
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and which is considered as a means of expelling evil spirits. It 
is effected by having fabricated an immense number of figures, 
biped and quadruped, compounded of straw, of rags, and of 
sticks, into which the vagrant spirits are expected to be con- 
jured to take refuge. These figures are entitled "Ndbikems" in 
the Efik language. On the day of the final ejectment, every man 
in the town considers it his duty to get drunk, probably another 
illustration of the similia similibus principle. Guns are fired, 
fearful screamings are heard everywhere during the last day 
and night, and amidst howlings you might imagine had their 
origin in Pandemonium, the effigies are set fire to, and thrown 
into the river. 

As a curious illustration of domestic therapeutics, I have to 
record that in old Kalabar, perhaps for a long time antecedent 
to Franklin's having obtained electricity from the clouds, the 
women have been accustomed to use the electric fish as a reme- 
dial agent, by putting two or three of these into a tub of cold 
water, and then immersing in the tub a child affected with fits 
or colic. I need scarcely add that the contact of the child with 
the electric influence is always secured by the aid of the person 
administering the bath. Dr. Wilson, of Edinburgh, who read 
a paper on the subject, in the Natural History Section of the 
British Association, at Dublin, during the meeting of August 
1857, believes it to be of the same genus as the Silurus or 
Malapterurus of the Nile. 

It must strike all students of nature, as an illustration of the 
universality of established customs (be they savage or civilized) 
the following superstition. Amongst the Efik tribe, who, as I 
have already stated, are the aboriginal residents in Old Kalabar, 
there exists a practice of cooking food and leaving it on the 
table of a fabric, entitled a " devil house," which is erected 
near the grave of a man or woman. This food being cooked, 
is placed there in calabashes ; and it is believed that the spirit 
of the deceased, with those of his or her fellow-travellers of 
butchered serfs, frequently come to partake of it in their 
journey to the world of spirits, whither they are supposed to be 
travelling. 

From recent explorations made amongst the Figi Islands, in 
the Pacific Ocean, by Dr. Berthold Seeman, it appears that an 
exactly similar custom exists with the aborigines there, who are of 
a tribe about which ethnologists differ; but, at all events, having 
no consanguinity or other communication with the negroes of 
"Western Africa. Dr. Seeman writes, •' The path led through 
numerous taro, banana, and yam plantations, and close to an 
altar, made of sticks and native cloth, on which food for the 
spirits of the dead was placed. The mass of Figians will have 
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it that these offerings are consumed by the spirits of their 
departed friends and relations, who are supposed to have great 
supernatural influence." 

When any man or woman dies in Bonny, he or she is politely 
spoken of to an Englishman as " gone for devilly." Amongst 
these people, as indeed with all the tribes in the Bight of 
Biafra, a custom exists of putting into the grave with the dead 
body a quantity of valuable things, as of coral, cloth, beads, 
looking glasses, and so forth. It is only the aristocracy of the 
native palm oil traders who make use of the coral. I remember 
on one occasion, seeing a trader coming on board a palm oil 
hulk, with whose supercargo he had been in treaty for a 
valuable bunch of coral, to put into the grave with his mother, 
whose death was expected every day. On the supercargo 
having asked him why he had not brought the oil for the 
purchase of the coral, he replied, with a very disappointed tone, 
" Tshi, I be too sorry, mother get well — she no go for devilly 
yet;" a remark not very expressive of tenderness towards his 
parent. 

At Old Kalabar, too, we find, in the present day, a manner 
of dressing the hair after a style exactly similar to that which 
is condemned by Dr. Hall, in a little work published in the 
middle of the seventeenth century (1643), On the Loathsome- 
ness of Long Haire, as having been the fashion in those days 
amongst the citizens of London. So that the belles and beaux 
of Old Kalabar are now just as artistic in the science of the 
perruquier as were our ancestors two hundred years ago. 
Although differences may be considered as existing in some 
social traits, which I have already described, between the 
tribes of the East and West Coast, yet, when we investigate 
the minutia? of their domestic superstitions, we find a scarcely 
perceptible distinction, save in the degrees of brutality. Dr. 
Livingstone records that amongst the Bakaa and Bakwain 
tribes, a child who cuts its upper front teeth before the lower 
ones is put to death. Such a practice I know to exist at Aboh 
and Old Kalabar, on the West Coast; and I believe the custom 
owes its origin to the idea that this primary development of 
the upper teeth is believed to indicate powers of precocity 
sufficient to bring all the tribe of the young genius into trouble. 

Dr. Livingstone likewise records that in some localities a 
case of twins renders one of them liable to death, and that an 
ox which, while lying in the pen, beats the ground with his 
tail, is slaughtered, because he is supposed to be calling on 
death to visit the tribe. On the West Coast, they have a 
refinement in the brutality for a case of twins ; for there both 
infants are buried alive, whilst the mother is banished from 
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society for the remainder of her life, and obliged to eke out her 
subsistence in the bush. 

The mode in which punishment for murder is inflicted by 
the aboriginals of Fernando Po is the cruel plan of tying the 
murderer to his victim, by means of withes plucked from trees, 
and throwing both bodies into the woods, where the culprit 
remains without anything to eat or drink till death puts an end 
to his sufferings. I saw it recently stated, in an article on 
Cherbourg in All the Year Bound (the number I forget), that 
the first articles of war instituted in England by Richard Cceur 
de Lion contain a code within them somewhat similar to this, 
viz., that of lashing a murderer to the body of his victim, and 
flinging both of them into the sea. It was only within the last 
two years of my connection with Western Africa that I became 
cognisant of the fact of cannibalism existing there in the pre- 
sent day. The first assurance I had of it was from Mr. Oates, 
a supercargo, in the New Kalabar River, who detailed for me 
the facts which had come to his own knowledge, of three men 
and a boy having been killed and eaten on shore at the chief 
town of that district in the year 1858. 

I have, during the last year, seen it stated in a Sierra Leone 
newspaper, on the authority of Mr. Priddy, a missionary of 
the Countess of Huntingdon's connection in that colony, not 
that he had heard of, but that he had seen hampers of dried 
human flesh carried about on men's backs to be sold for eating 
purposes, in the progress of a recent civil war between the 
Soosoo and Timney tribes. It may be unnecessary for me to 
remind my hearers, in mentioning the fact of this statement 
having been made at the sixty-seventh anniversary meeting of 
that missionary body, that this occurrence took place at a 
colony in connection with which our Government has expended 
upwards of eight millions of money, and an incalculable 
number of martyrs, to the idea of liberating and civilising the 
negro. 

Information was conveyed to me about the same time I read 
the foregoing, that the people of Bonny, where British com- 
merce has been exercising its supposed civilizing influences for 
half a century, had sworn ju-ju (a title which is given to their 
most solemn oath-taking) to exterminate the Obetta tribe by 
eating them ; and to put aside all doubts of the existence of 
cannibalism in the present day, I myself was witness, in the 
course of last year, to a sacrifice for a cannibalistic feast, the 
details of which are too long to introduce here. They may be 
found by those who are interested in such horrors in my work, 
Ten Years Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians, lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. To give you an 
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example as to how little of human sensibility is possessed by 
those people in regard of their horrible anthropophagy, I can 
assure you of a fact in connection with one of their reprisal 
executions for cannibalistic purposes, that occurred during the 
temporary stay of Mrs. Hutchinson and myself at Bonny. We 
were stopping on board a palm-oil hulk, when one morning 
there came to the vessel, for some trading object, the very 
identical ju-ju man whom I had seen at his bloody work some 
time previous, and to witness whose savagery I had to adopt a 
concealment near the public place of execution. It seems that 
he had repeated this operation on the day before the visit now 
recorded ; and on Captain Straw, who had charge of the hulk, 
asking him how he could dare to look in the face of a white 
lady, who had heard of his eating the head of a man the day 
before (for I must tell you that the head is a part claimed as a 
tit-bit by the executioner), he replied, with the most impertur- 
bable sang froid, expressive of profound contempt for all the 
culinary art in the world, "I no eat him, for my cook done spoil 
him; he no put nuff pepper on him"; which I need scarcely 
interpret for you was a tirade against his Monsieur Soyer not 
putting enough of the piquant in the dressing. 

To point out to you another phase of this depraved condition 
of existence, I may mention, that I have been informed of a 
tribe living interior to Coriseo, who come down to the sea 
shore for the purpose of eating any they can catch of those 
living near the sea, because they believe, these have got a 
briny, therefore a relishable flavour. This may be defined to 
be the epicurism of cannibalism, which however is carried out 
to the pitch of abomination by the Pangwe tribe, who dwell in 
the country interior to Gaboon, and who are reported to me to 
bury the dead bodies of their enemies for a week before they 
are to be eaten, — I suppose in order to give them what is 
known amongst our epicures at home as " a gamy flavour." 

I trust that no one of my present auditors will consider me 
presumptuous enough to assume an attempt at controverting 
the opinion of a philosopher whose memory I hold in the 
highest reverence, — believing him to have been one of God's 
nobility, namely, the illustrious Baron Von Humboldt. But in 
candour I must confess to you, that I cannot make some of his 
ideas coincide with what has come under my own observation 
in Western Africa, more especially with the facts just recorded. 
In the first volume of his Cosmos, the following passage 
occurs : — " Whilst we maintain the unity of the human species 
we at the same time repel the depressing assumption of superior 
and inferior races of men. There are nations more susceptible 
of cultivation, more highly civilized, more ennobled by mental 
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cultivation than others, but none in themselves nobler than 
others." This reasoning puzzles one when thinking over the 
doings of cannibals. There may be advanced a palliation for 
the deeds of the American Indians in their scalping of those 
who fell in their power by the fortunes of raid and foray. A 
plea may be, perhaps, allowed for the atrocities committed by 
the sepoys in the late Indian rebellion, urged on as they were 
by the despotic creed of Islamism. 

But the thirst for each other's blood, which seems a daily 
habit amongst so many of the negro tribes in Western Africa, 
appears to me to be incompatible with ordinary notions of 
common humanity. 

Although I do not deny that a few, — the rari nantes in gur- 
gite vasto, — have manifested an intellectual capacity equal to 
white men, still even those who for scores of years have been 
intermingling in social intercourse with European missionaries 
and traders (mostly Englishmen) cling yet to their gris-gris 
jujus, fetishism and cannibalism with as much pertinacity as 
they did many hundred years ago. Perhaps, it might be 
assumed that their languages assimilating the practises of their 
daily lives with their natural organisation, may have something 
to do with this adherence to old brutalities. It may be needless 
for me to express my belief that the axiom laid down by Arch- 
bishop Whately, " No savage tribe has ever yet been known to 
work out, per se, the accomplishment of its own civilization," is 
not at all applicable to those people j for here we have all the 
appliances of our arts, our sciences, and our Christianity, 
returning little better fruit than did the wheat in the parable 
that was sown amongst the briars and the thorns. To attempt 
civilizing such a race before they are humanized, appears to 
me beginning at the wrong end. I have passed many an hour 
in cogitating and endeavouring to fabricate some sort of educa- 
tion likely to root out the fell spirit that dictates to human 
sacrifices and cannibalism ; but I fear ages must elapse before 
any educational principle in its simplest form can produce an 
amendment on temperaments such as they possess. The few 
British stations on the coast, and the paucity of missionaries 
amongst the immense population (a hundred and fifty millions) 
of Africa's continent, although producing beneficial results 
within their limited spheres, are but as drops in the ocean of 
Ethiopian darkness and barbarity, whose continuance or aboli- 
tion is in the hands of Him to whom alone the book of futurity 
lies open. 



